Safety  afloat 


The  National  Boy  Scout  J am- 
boree,  traditionally  held  every  four 
years  since  1937,  was  held  at  Fort 
A.P.  HiU,  Va.  this  year  and  was  host 
to  over  30,000  Scouts  and  leaders 
from  the  United  States  and  24 
different  countries.  For  the  first 
time,  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  actively 
participated  in  the  National  Jam- 
boree. 

Coastguardsmen  from  Boating 
Safety  Detachment  Five  (BOSDET 
Five),  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  Coast 
Guard  Reservists  from  Richmond, 
Va.,  combined  forces  to  provide 
safety  services  and  to  support  the 
National  Boy  Scout  Jamboree 
Aquatics  Staff  in  teaching  the  Scouts 
water  safety. 

An  estimated  67,000  Scouts, 
leaders  and  tourists  visited  the 
aquatics  area  of  Lake  Travis  during 
the  10-day  Jamboree  and  were 
exposed  to  Coast  Guard  operations. 
By  providing  search  and  rescue 


capabilities,  communications, 
security,  emergency  services, 
boating  equipment,  exhibits  and 
boating  information,  the  Coast 
Guard  furnished  a first-hand 
demonstration  of  “Safety  Afloat,” 
the  Boy  Scout  theme  for  the  boating 
safety  program. 

BOSDET  Five  provided  a half- 
boat (a  boat  with  cutaways  designed 
to  illustrate  level  flotation 
requirements),  a 19-foot  law  en- 
forcement boat  for  viewing,  a 
boating  information  booth  and 
answers  to  hundreds  of  questions. 

Working  directly  with  the 
Aquatics  Staff,  Reserve  Unit  Rich- 
mond provided  vital  com- 
munications and  two  17-foot  boats 
for  search  and  rescue  and  emergency 
services.  They  also  conducted 
security  watches  on  unsupervised 
areas  of  the  lake.  Their  presence 
resulted  in  safe  control  of  the  Scouts 
in  the  lake  area, ensuring  the 


capability  for  swift,  efficient 
medical  evacuation,  if  required. 

“The  Coast  Guard  was  constantly 
alert  and  conscious  of  its  exposure 
and  public  image,”  said  Lt.  Cmdr. 
Merle  Barton,  Commanding  Officer 
of  Reserve  Unit  Richmond.  “As  a 
result,  we  made  strong  efforts  to  be 
congenial  and  answer  all  questions. 
We  tried  to  present  a smart  military 
image  at  all  times  and  to  promote 
boating  safety  awareness.” 

“Scout  leaders  looked  to  the  Coast 
Guard  for  leadership  in  their  Safety 
Afloat  program,”  said  A1  Cahill,  Boy 
Scout  Aquatics  Staff  Director  of 
Operations.  “Their  presence  also 
provided  a feeling  of  security  and 
authority  for  the  Scouts  involved  in 
waterfront  activities.” 

“The  Coast  Guard  did  more  than 
their  job;  they  took  on  extra  jobs,” 
added  Cahill.  “Their  determination 
and  spirit  deserves  a ‘Well  done 
Coast  Guard.”’ 
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Crew  chiefs  are 


Keeping  the  Air  Force  flying 

^ by  Sgt.  Russell  Anderson  and  Airman  1st  Class  Ruth  Trump 

photos  by  Senior  Airmen  Greg  Branhan  and  Mario  Scarpino 


Xj  ong  before  the  pilot  climbs  into 
the  cockpit  of  a multi-million  dollar 
fighter,  the  crew  chief  is  out  on  the 
flighthne  with  his  airplane;  looking, 
feeling,  lubing,  adjusting  and 
otherwise  preparing  the  jet  for  a 
day’s  flying. 

The  uniform  is  a basic  green,  with 
occasional  splotches  of  grease  here 
and  there  to  further  identify  his 
profession.  His  tools  are  wrenches, 
gauges,  instruction 
manuals — gadgets  only  a specialist 
can  name — and,  perhaps  most 
important,  experience. 

A dawn  flight  means  the  crew 
chief  is  up  with  his  jet  in  the  dead  of 
night  checking  for  any  problems  that 
could  keep  the  aircraft  off  the  flight 
schedule. 

On  a heavy  flying  day,  a jet  might 
fly  three  missions  or  more;  each 
time,  through  all  the  checks  and 
inspections,  the  crew  chief  has  but  a 
single  aim:  to  keep  that  aircraft  in 
“Code  1”  condition — no 
discrepancies,  fully  mission-capable. 

Every  aircraft  in  the  Air  Force 
represents  an  investment  in  the 
defense  of  the  United  States.  An  F-15 
Eagle,  for  example,  costs  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $20  million.  It  is 
this  country’s  premier  fighter. 
Keeping  it  in  fighting  trim  is  the  job 
of  the  crew  chief.  This  is  a critical 
job  with  an  enormous  responsibility. 

A profile  of  the  crew  chief 
provided  by  2nd  Lt.  Michael  N. 
Wetherall,  maintenance  officer  at 
Shaw  Air  Force  Base  (AFB),  S.C., 
shows  “a  young  man,  just  out  of  his 
teens,  who  fills  the  tanks  with  fuel, 
services  the  engines  with  oil,  pumps 
fluid  into  the  hydrauhc  system, 
changes  tires  and  does  the  hundreds 
of  other  jobs  necessary  to  keep  his  jet 
flying  day  after  day — adjusting, 
inspecting,  polishing,  repairing.  The 
airplane  is  held  together  by  the 
skinned  knuckles,  the  strained 
muscles,  the  warm  sweat  and 
calloused  hands  of  the  crew  chief.” 


Sgt.  Mary  Ziamick  (opposite  page), 
F-16  crew  chief  at  Hill  AFB,  Utah, 
replaces  a panel  on  the  back  of  her 
aircraft. 


Senior  Airman  Mooty  Simpson,  a F-15  crew  chief  at  Langley  AFB,  Va., 
studies  the  “T  O”  to  ensure  the  correct  maintenance  procedure  is  used.  The  T 
O (technical  order)  is  the  Bible  for  personnel  who  maintain  Air  Force  aircraft. 


A growing  number  of  Air  Force 
crew  chiefs  are  women.  On  any 
given  day,  Sgt.  Mary  Ziarnik,  crew 
chief  of  an  F-16B  Fighting  Falcon  at 
Hill  AFB,  Utah,  goes  through 
countless  technical  orders  and  recalls 
past  experiences  to  pinpoint  any 
problems  with  her  aircraft.  Once  the 
decision  has  been  made  to  correct 


any  problems,  the  sergeant  begins 
the  work  she  considers  “what  I’ve 
always  wanted  to  do.” 

Like  those  of  other  crew  chiefs, 
the  problems  she  faces  are  ones  the 
Air  Force  has  trained  her  to  deal 
with  to  keep  its  flying  force  mission- 
ready. 

The  planes  must  be  ready  to  fly  at 


any  time,  under  a host  of  conditions; 
likewise,  crew  chiefs  have  to  work 
on  the  hottest,  coldest,  wettest  or  the 
driest  days  to  keep  their  jets  ready. 

All  potential  crew  chiefs  take  the 
first  step  in  their  Air  Force  careers  at 
Lackland  AFB,  Texas — home  of 
basic  training.  Afterwards,  six  weeks 
of  technical  school  at  Sheppard 


AFB,  Texas,  follow,  where 
mechanics  learn  the  basics  of  aircraft 
maintenance.  Then  it’s  on  to  field 
training  where  students  become 
familiar  with  the  particular  aircraft 
for  which  they  will  one  day  be 
responsible.  Beyond  classroom 
instruction,  airmen  get  hands-on 
training  under  the  watchful  eye  of 


an  experienced  crew  chief. 

It  isn’t  surprising  to  find  that  crew 
chiefs  are  a possessive  lot.  After 
months  of  training  and  hours  of 
demanding  work,  crew  chiefs 
develop  an  almost  intimate 
relationship  with  their  airplanes. 

Spend  time  with  them  and  you 
hear  much  talk  about  “my  air- 
plane.” This  claim  to  the  plane  is 
justified.  Just  below  the  canopy, 
painted  in  bold,  black  letters,  is  the 
name  of  the  man  or  woman  who 
spends  so  much  time  with  that 
airplane.  It’s  one  of  the  job’s  most 
sought-after  rewards. 

There  is  at  least  one  other  person 
with  a vested  interest  in  the  crew 
chief  s performance — the  pilot.  If  no 
one  else  recognizes  the  dedication, 
the  time  and  effort  involved  in 
preparing  a jet  for  flight,  the  pilot  is 
keenly  aware  of  it.  “The  crew  chief 
is  critical  to  the  success  of  a flying 
mission,”  says  Capt.  Mark  T. 
Mathews,  F-15  pilot  at  Langley 
AFB,  Va.  “He’s  the  bridge  between 
the  pilot  and  the  maintenance 
people,  and  his  actions  can  make  or 
break  a flying  schedule.  A good  crew 
chief  is  worth  his  weight  in  gold.” 

Sgt.  Ziarnik  regards  the 
relationship  of  the  pilot  and  the  crew 
chief  as  most  important.  “We  have 
to  communicate  in  order  to  keep  our 
jet  mission-capable.  After  flying,  the 
pilot  tells  me  how  the  plane  per- 
formed, and  any  problems  he  en- 
countered in  the  air.  I keep  him  up- 
to-date  on  how  repairs  are  going. 

“You  really  get  to  know  the 
pilots,”  she  says.  “You  have  to, 
you’re  responsible  for  their  lives.” 

A good  crew  chief,  she  maintains, 
spends  his  or  her  whole  day  with  the 
aircraft,  no  matter  what. 

“If  the  plane  is  taken  off  the  line 
for  repairs,  then  I stay  with  it  and 
help  the  specialists  locate  and  fix  the 
problem.” 

Days  when  their  aircraft  are  not 

Sgt.  Dan  Sayger  of  the  94th  Aircraft 
Maintenance  Unit,  Langley  AFB, 
Va.,  tests  and  adjusts  components  on 
his  F-15  Eagle  during  a through- 
flight  inspection. 
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Inspecting  all  cockpit  equipment  is  an  essential  part  of  pre-flighting  an  aircraft  for  Sgt.  Mary  Ziarnick.  A growing 
number  of  Air  Force  crew  chiefs  are  women. 


scheduled  to  fly,  crew  chiefs  can  be 
found  cleaning  their  jets,  fixing 
delay  discrepancies  (small  problems 
which  do  not  affect  the  plane’s 
performance  but  must  eventually  be 
fixed),  ordering  parts  and  reading 
technical  orders.  “What  it  really 
comes  down  to,”  Sergeant  Ziarnik 
adds,  “is  you  have  to  care.” 

This  concern  for  their  aircraft  is 
shared  by  most  crew  chiefs.  Says 
Senior  Airman  Marty  Simpson,  F-15 
crew  chief  at  Langley:  “There  are 
times  when  you  want  to  cuss  your 
airplane.  But  when  she  flies,  you 
really  feel  proud.” 

Crew  chiefs  have  a great  deal  of 
influence  on  the  people  who  serve  on 
their  crews.  These  young  people  join 
the  military  ranks  for  a variety  of 
reasons,  and  the  Air  Force  believes 


they  deserve  the  direction  and 
training  that  a qualified  crew  chief 
can  give. 

According  to  one  crew  chief:  “I 
don’t  say  to  myself,  T’m  going  to  set 
an  example  for  this  person.’  I just  do 
it.” 

Staff  Sgt.  Dan  Johnson,  a crew 
chief  for  seven  years,  stresses  the 
importance  of  younger  crew 
members  understanding  the  nature 
of  their  work.  Equally  critical,  he 
says,  is  that  wives  and  husbands  of 
crew  chiefs  understand  the  meaning 
behind  the  job.  From  his  experience, 
not  all  of  them  do.  “It  takes  a special 
person  to  be  the  mate  of  a crew 
chief.  It’s  important  they  understand 
what  we’re  doing.  It’s  hard  for  them 
to  support  us  if  they  don’t  know  why 
we  do  what  we  do.  And  we  have  to 


have  their  support.” 

The  need  for  this  understanding  is 
underlined  by  the  fact  that  a crew 
chief  follows  his  plane  wherever  it 
goes;  whether  it’s  to  a hangar  for 
overtime  maintenance  or  across  the 
ocean  for  an  exercise.  Exercises  can 
mean  weeks  away  from  the  family, 
training  to  fight  a real  battle,  “over 
there.” 

But  above  all  these  things  comes 
the  sense  of  pride  crew  chiefs  feel 
when  they  have  done  the  best 
possible  job  to  keep  their  airplanes 
flying.  By  doing  so,  they  form  a vital 
link  in  the  defense  of  the  United 
States. 

Sgt.  Rich  Musselman  symbolizes 
the  pride  a crew  chief  feels  when  his 
plane  is  ready.  “The  pilot  flies  the 
jet,  but  I keep  it  flyable.  It’s  my 
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airplane.  My  name  is  on  it.  I’m  the 
one  responsible.” 

His  pre-flight  checks  complete, 
Sergeant  Musselman  gives  two  quick 
flicks  of  his  wrist  and  a thumbs-up  to 
his  pilot;  a gesture  marked  with  the 
emphasis  and  respect  of  a salute.  As 
the  pilot  taxis  away,  Sergeant 
Musselman  gathers  his  tools  and 
heads  for  the  crew  lounge. 

Near  the  edge  of  the  “Eagles’ 
Nest,”  (a  familiar  term  on  an  F-15 
base  referring  to  the  aircraft  parking 
area)  the  sergeant  stops  and  looks 
toward  the  east  end  of  the  flightline 
for  his  airplane.  His  eyes  follow  the 
speeding  jet  down  every  foot  of  the 
runway  towards  its  vault  into  the 
blue. 

At  this  moment  there  is  a certain 
anticipation  in  all  crew  chiefs. 
They’ve  done  all  they  know  to 
prepare  that  aircraft;  still, 
somehow,  each  launch  is  like  their 
first. 

As  his  Eagle  thunders  away  into 
the  Virginia  sky,  Sgt.  Musselman 
turns  and  with  a gleam  in  his  eye, 
says  again:  “That’s  my  airplane. . .up 
there.” 

The  greatest  thrill  a crew  chief 
can  know,  he  says,  is  watching  his 
jet  take  off. 

Crew  chiefs  who  stay  in  the  Air 
Force  beyond  their  first  enlistment 
can  look  forward  to  the  possibility  of 
becoming  a shift  chief,  flight  chief 
or  maintenance  supervisor. 

There  are  other  benefits  to  the  job 
too.  Travel  and  temporary  duty 
assignments  to  other  stateside  bases 
or  overseas  locations  can  come 
frequently. 

One  reward  all  crew  chiefs  look 
forward  to  is  the  chance  to  fly  in 
“their”  jet.  After  she  received  a 
crew-chief -of-the-month  award 
from  her  unit,  Sgt.  Ziarnik  was 
granted  such  a flight. 

“The  ride  in  the  F-16  was  special 
to  me  because  it  was  my  jet  and  I 
knew  the  pilot  who  took  me  up.” 

Most  of  the  fighters — the  F-15s 
and  F-16s — are  single  place  aircraft; 
however,  for  training  purposes, 
there  are  some  built  with  two  cock- 
pits, these  are  the  B models. 


Opportunities  to  work  on  and 
around  state-of-the-art  aircraft 
abound,  and  the  Air  Force  depends 
on  intelligent,  motivated  people  to 
keep  them  in  the  air.  Many  people 
feel  the  crew  chief  represents  the 
backbone  of  the  Air  Force. 

Says  Sgt.  Ziarnik:  “The  crew  chief 
is  what  the  Air  Force  is  all  about. 
The  Air  Force  means  airplanes,  and 
we  keep  them  in  the  air.  There’s 
nothing  I’d  rather  be  doing.” 


The  crew  chief  s day  can  be  a long 
one.  From  pre-flight  to  post -flight 
inspections,  through  all  kinds  of 
weather,  in  places  near  and  far,  the 
crew  chief  is  responsible  for  keeping 
one  airplane  in  the  skies.  The  work 
of  the  crew  chief  has  far-reaching 
and  visible  results. 

Without  the  crew  chiefs,  the 
planes  don’t  fly.  If  the  planes  don’t 
fly,  there  is  no  Air  Force.  And,  if 
there  were  no  Air  Force  . . . 


Crew  chiefs  can  make  or  break  a unit’s  flying  schedule.  Sgt.  Dan  Sayger  and 
his  assistant,  Airman  1st  Class  Ray  Beattie,  go  over  pre-flight  checklists  prior 
to  launching  their  jet. 
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Watching  his  Eagle  take  off  is  the  biggest  thrill  in  a erew  ehief’s  day.  A suceessful  launch  means  the  crew  chief  has  done 
his  or  her  job  well. 
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Making  an  Army  aviator 


ground  to  watch.  The  student 
aviators  are  flying  their  final  mass 
tactical  formation  as  a class  before 
graduating  from  the  intensive, 
sometimes  grueling  Army  flight 
training  school  at  Fort  Rucker,  Ala, 

This  is  a common  scene  at  Fort 
Rucker,  the  home  of  Army  aviation. 
It  happens  every  two  weeks,  but  it 
never  fails  to  be  an  impressive  sight. 

Students  undergoing  aviation 
training  accomplish  much  within 
the  10  months  allotted — becoming 
Army  warrant  officers  and  aviators 
simultaneously.  It  is  a long,  hard 
road  to  travel,  but  the  new  aviators 
say  it  is  well  worth  the  effort. 

The  venture  begins  by  qualifying 
for  Army  aviation  training.  To 
qualify,  a man  or  woman  must  be  at 
least  a high  school  graduate 
(although  two  years  of  college  is 
preferred),  have  scored  at  least  1 10 
on  the  initial  General  Aptitude  Test, 
and  attain  a score  of  270  on  the 
original  Flight  Aptitude  Selection 
Test  (FAST),  or  90  on  the  revised 
FAST. 

Upon  entering  the  flight  program 
as  a warrant  officer  candidate,  the 
student  is  assigned  to  a “flight”  and 
begins  training  in  warrant  officer 
development  (WOC-D)  with  the 
60th  Company,  6th  Battalion,  1st 
Aviation  Brigade. 

Students  range  in  age  from  19  to 
41.  Capt.  PaulD.  Bates,  company 
commander,  explained,  “Our  ob- 
jective is  to  develop  the  leadership 
traits  found  in  individuals,  to 
counsel  and  to  bring  about  im- 
provement in  their  every  day  at- 
tention to  detail.” 

The  captain  has  a staff  of  seven 
training,  advising  and  counseling 
(TAG)  officers,  who  wake  the 
students  at  5 every  morning  and 
expect  them  to  be  ready  for  physical 
training  at  5:10. 

The  students’  classes  begin  at  7:30 
a.m.  and  are  usually  completed  by 
4:30  p.m.  After  finishing  classes  for 


by  Jacquelyn  Riley 

It  begins  far  off  like  the  distant 
rumbling  of  an  afternoon  thun- 
derstorm . Then  it  gets  progressively 
louder — a sound  loud  enough  to 


rattle  the  old  World  War  II  main 
post’s  buildings. 

Twenty-five  UH-1  “Hueys”  and 
five  OH-58  helicopters  come  into 
view.  They  pass  over  post 
headquarters,  where  family  and 
friends  are  gathered  on  the  parade 


Warrant  Officer  Kevin  Fyfeof  Ft.  Eustis,  Va.,  goes  through  the  cockpit  pre- 
flight operational  checks.  (Photo  by  Sgt.  1st  Class  Roger  Allen) 
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Warrant  Officer  Kevin  Fyfe  discusses  the  lubrication  requirements  for  the  UH-1  helicopter  during  pre-flight  in 
spections.  (Photo  by  Sgt.  1st  Class  Roger  Allen) 


the  day,  the  students  return  to  the 
company  area  for  more  instruction 
from  their  TAG  officers. 

During  the  warrant  officer 
development  phase,  students  study 
leadership,  drill  and  ceremony, 
management,  unit  administration, 
plus  the  fundamentals  of  presenting 
briefings  and  eounseling  people.  In 
addition,  they  also  learn  how  to 
listen  and  write  effeetively. 

After  six  weeks  of  WOC-D,  the 
students  move  to  the  61st  Company 
and  on  to  flight  training.  Here  the 
students  may  earn  pass  and 
visitation  privileges  based  on  the 
merit /demerit  system. 

“The  merit  system  gives  the 


students  an  incentive  to  work  hard,” 
says  Capt.  Hollis  E.  Simmons,  the 
company  commander.  “The 
warrant  officer  candidate  program 
is  tough,  rigorous  training,  but  it’s 
well  worth  it  to  the  young  men  and 
women  because  it  gives  them  an 
opportunity  to  better  themselves, 
while  making  the  Army  better.” 
Chief  Warrant  Officer  Troy  D. 
Brown,  senior  TAC  officer  at  the 
company,  views  the  program  as  a 
group  oriented  effort.  “The  only 
way  to  make  it  through  the  program 
is  to  work  as  a team.”  He  went  on  to 
explain  that  the  intenseness  of  the 
program,  both  on  the  flight  line  and 
in  the  company,  dictates  teamwork. 


Brown,  a 1969  graduate  of  the 
warrant  officer  flight  training 
program  who  has  4,000  flying  hours, 
admits  the  program  may  appear 
difficult  initially  if  a person  is  not 
disciplined.  “We  teach  students  to 
discipline  themselves,  to  study. . .how 
to  manage  their  time  more  ef- 
ficiently. 

“Flight  school  can  be  fun,  but  the 
most  important  thing  is  to  be  officers 
first  and  aviators  second,”  he  advises 
students  as  he  focuses  on  the  dual 
goals  of  the  program /officer 
development  and  flight  training. 

The  students  begin  their  flight 
training  in  the  TH-55  helicopter,  a 
two-seat  trainer.  After  15  hours  of 
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A student  prepares  for  take  off  in  the  TH-55  training  helicopter. 


learning  basic  skills,  taught  by 
instructor  pilots,  it  is  time  for  the 
student  aviator  to  try  it  alone — to 
solo,  the  first  major  accomplishment 
of  flight  training. 

During  the  entire  flight  program, 
students  attend  academic  classes 
three  hours  daily,  where  aviation- 
related  military  subjects,  such  as 
aeromedical  factors,  aerodynamics, 
navigation,  maintenance  and 
weather  are  taught. 

As  the  student  progresses  to  junior 
status  (usually  in  the  fifth  month  of 
the  course)  and  the  62nd  Company, 
they  are  allowed  to  move  off  post 
with  their  families  or  may  live  with 
relatives  in  the  area. 

“At  this  point,  introductions  are 
made  to  warrant  officer  social 
development  where  students  and 
spouses  become  familiar  with  the 
social  requirements  associated  with 
being  a warrant  officer,”  Capt. 
James  A.  Tillman,  company 
commander,  said. 

At  the  culmination  of  50  flight 
hours  in  the  TH-55  helicopter,  the 
student  transitions  into  the  Huey 
helicopter  where  basic  contact 
maneuvers  are  taught  for  25  flying 
hours. 


A thorough  pre-flight  operational  check  includes  all  aspects  of  the  helicopter.  (Photo  by  Sgt.  1st  Class  Roger  Allen) 
12 


During  the  training  flight,  one  student  flies  as  co-pilot  with  an  instructor, 
while  the  second  student  observes  . (Photo  by  Spec.  4 Deb  Ellis) 


Warrant  Officer  Kevin  Fyfe  makes  a 
communication  check. 

Once  the  student  progresses  from 
simple  to  more  complex  maneuvers 
in  the  aircraft,  such  as  flying  in 
confined  areas  and  over  slopes,  eight 
weeks  of  instrument  training  begins. 
Often  called  the  most  difficult  phase 
of  the  flight  program,  the  instruction 
includes  learning  to  fly  under  in- 
strument conditions  (without  visual 
reference  to  the  surrounding 
terrain).  They  receive  35  hours 
training  in  the  UH-1  simulator  and 
20  hours  in  the  UH-1  aircraft. 
Sophisticated  navigation  and 
precision-type  approaches  are 
taught  during  the  advanced  phase. 
Check  rides  are  given  at  the  end  of 
basic  and  advanced  instrument 
training  to  ensure  that  the  student 
aviator  fully  grasps  the  procedures 
being  taught. 

Following  instrument  training  is 
four  weeks  of  Night  Hawk  and  night 
vision  training.  The  students  receive 
20  flight  hours  very  similar  to  the 
contact  phase  with  an  objective  of 
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On  graduation  day  the  students  perform  a fly-over  in  a mass  tactical  for- 
mation as  part  of  the  day’s  ceremonies. 


having  the  student  fly  with  the  same 
confidence  at  night  as  in  the 
daytime. 

The  students  then  enter  senior 
status — the  combat  skills  phase  or 
“finishing  school.”  This  training 
includes  60  flying  hours  (under 
simulated  combat  conditions),  five 
hours  of  which  are  in  the  UH-1  flight 
simulator.  Emphasis  in  the  tactical 
training  for  developing  combat  skills 
is  placed  on  low  level  navigation, 
contour  flying  and  techniques  that 
will  be  used  in  combat. 

Midway  through  this  phase,  when 
students  put  all  the  knowledge  and 
skills  learned  in  flight  school 
together,  a few  students  are  selected 
for  dual  track  participation.  They 
fly  the  OH-58  helicopter,  the  Army 
observation  aircraft,  in  addition  to 
the  UH-1  utility  helicopter. 

Warrant  Officer  Gregory  Con- 
stant, who  recently  completed  the 
dual  track  flight  program  said, 
“While  going  through  warrant 
officer  development,  it  is  easy  to  lose 
perspective  of  your  goal.  It  appears 
that  military  development  has 
nothing  to  do  with  flying.  But  once 
you  move  on,  you  can  see  the  reality 
of  what  you’ve  accomplished.” 

He  confided  that  while  learning  to 
fly  the  TH-55  helicopter,  he 
wondered  if  he  would  ever  get  the 
hang  of  the  “obnoxious  thing.”  “It’s 
a lot  of  fun  once  you  learn  to  fly  it,” 
he  added. 

On  comparing  the  TH-55  to  the 
UH-1,  Constant  said,  “it’s  like  going 
from  a Volkswagen  to  a Cadillac.  It 
takes  a while  to  get  used  to  the  size 
difference  between  the  helicopters.” 

Constant  said  the  rewards  of 
being  appointed  as  a warrant  officer 
in  the  Army,  wearing  the  silver 
wings  of  an  Army  aviator,  and 
assuming  the  responsibilities  and 
privileges  that  go  with  them  are 
great.  “There’s  nothing  I would 
rather  be  doing  than  flying  for  the 
U.S.  Army.” 


Pilots  must  go  through  a lengthy  check  list  during  pre-flight  checks  to  ensure 
all  components  are  operating  properly.  (Photo  by  Sgt.  1st  Class  Roger  Allen) 
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Marines, , , 


making  the  team 


story  and  photos  by  Gunnery  Sgt.  Greog  Meriwether 


A marine  recruit  waits  for  the  word  to  begin  pugil  stick  training 


It  was  a typically  bright  and 
sunny  Southern  California  afternoon 
when  the  recruits  assembled  in  front 
of  their  barracks  to  await  word  from 
the  drill  instructors  to  board  the 
buses.  With  the  move  to  Edson 
Range,  located  at  Camp  Pendleton, 
Calif. , about  35  miles  north  of  San 
Diego,  the  recruits  knew  they  had 
begun  the  fourth  week  of  their  10.3 
week  trek  to  becoming  Marines. 

The  ride  was  fairly  short 
— perhaps  an  hour  at  the  most — to 
the  rifle  range  situated  along  the 
coastal  strip  of  the  Marine  Corps’ 
largest  amphibious  landing  base. 
There  the  recruits  would  learn  and 
master  the  basic  marksmanship  skills 
needed  to  function  as  Marine 
riflemen. 

“During  war,  there  is  a good 
chance  that  even  administrative 
clerks,  truck  drivers  and  cooks  will 
be  put  into  a position  where  they 
must  defend  themselves  with  their 
rifle  and  Phase  II  training  is  where 
the  recruits  learn  the  needed  skills,” 
said  Gunnery  Sgt.  Paul  M.  Keast, 
chief  primary  marksmanship  in- 
structor at  the  Weapons  Training 
Battalion. 

Regardless  of  which  occupational 
specialty  Marines  are  assigned,  their 
first  and  foremost  responsibility  is  to 
be  proficient  with  their  rifle. 

Phase  II  is  the  next  to  last  phase  of 
training  the  recruits  receive  during 
their  73-day  “boot  camp.”  It’s 
during  this  three  week  period  the 
recruits  are  taught  marksmanship 
with  the  M-I6  rifle  and  also  are 
assigned  to  a week  of  either  mess  or 
maintenance  duty. 
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Recruits  do  the  low  crawl  under  barbed  wire  while  undergoing  training  on  the  daylight  assault  course. 


The  first  week  of  marksmanship 
training  is  broken  down  into  two 
stages:  classroom  instruction  and 
practical  application.  During  the 
training  at  the  range  classroom, 
recruits  learn  the  different  types  of 
firing  positions,  how  to  hold  the  rifle 
properly,  and  the  meaning  of  such 
terms  as  marking  the  target,  sight 
alignment  and  sight  picture.  The 
Marine  Corps  uses  four  types  of 
firing  positions  for  qualification  with 
the  service  rifle:  the  prone,  sitting, 
kneeling  and  offhand  (standing). 

“When  first  introduced  to  the 
different  firing  positions,  the  recruits 
may  experience  some  discomfort,” 
Gunnery  Sgt.  Keast  said.  “However, 
with  some  practice,  they  are  able  to 
get  into  the  positions  easier.” 

In  order  to  get  the  recruits  “into 
shape,”  they  practice  by  “snapping 
in.”  While  snapping  in,  the  recruits 


get  into  different  firing  positions 
and  practice  dry  firing  (without 
ammunition)  to  stretch  tight 
muscles,  so  they  will  have  sturdy 
positions  when  qualification  day 
comes. 

During  their  second  week  of 
training  at  the  range  facility,  the 
recruits  get  the  opportunity  to  apply 
what  they  have  learned  in  the 
classroom.  “Each  of  the  recruits  get 
to  fire  about  50  rounds  daily  during 
their  firing  week,”  Gunnery  Sgt. 
Keast  stated.  “The  number  of  points 
the  recruits  can  accumulate  from  the 
200,  300  and  500  meter  firing  lines  is 
250;  however,  they  only  need  186  to 
qualify  as  marksman  with  the  rifle. 
On  qualification  day,  the  final  day 
on  the  firing  line,  everything  the 
recruits  have  learned  is  put  to  the 
test.  The  results  of  the  day  determine 
what  rifle  qualification  the  recruits 


will  have.  A score  of  186  to  205  is 
marksman;  206  to  215  is  sharp- 
shooter, and  216  through  250  expert. 

Following  qualification  week,  the 
recruits  spend  a week  on  either  mess 
or  maintenance  duty  at  the  Edson 
Range  facility,  at  San  Diego  or  at  the 
Recruit  Field  Training  Division 
(RFTD),  Gamp  Pendleton.  If 
assigned  to  maintenance  duty,  the 
recruits  work  hand  in  hand  with 
Marines.  Their  work  not  only  in- 
cludes being  runners  (messengers) 
for  the  different  offices  and  units, 
but  also  performance  of  local 
maintenance,  such  as  minor  repair 
to  the  obstacle  and  confidence 
courses,  in  addition  to  keeping  the 
areas  well  gardened. 

Recruits  assigned  to  mess  duty 
work  at  the  dining  facilities  helping 
the  cooks  maintain  the  facilities. 
Equally  important  is  their  job  of 
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A recruit  goes  through  the  grenade  assault  course  with  care  as  he  looks 
for  “enemy”  in  the  bushes. 


Officers  and  drill  instructors  take 
their  recruits  on  three,  fovu*  and  five 
mile  runs  during  Phase  III. 


passing  out  food  on  the  serving  lines 
and  cleaning  all  the  equipment  used 
in  food  preparation. 

Recruits  can  be  labeled  people  on 
the  move;  if  they  are  not  sitting  in 
the  classrooms,  they  can  be  found 
practicing  what  they  have  learned 
among  the  rolling  hills  that  abound 
on  Camp  Pendleton.  After  the  one 
week  mess  or  maintenance  duty,  the 
recruits  pack  up  and  move  to  the 
RFTD,  located  in  the  northwestern 
portion  of  the  125,000  square  acre 
Camp  Pendleton.  There  the  recruits 
are  taught  combat  fighting 
techniques  and  begin  Phase  III  of 
Marine  Corps  recruit  training. 

Phase  III  is  the  most  welcomed 
phase  the  recruits  receive  during 
“boot  camp,”  consisting  of  one  week 
field  training  at  RFTD  and  four 
additional  weeks  of  academic 
subjects,  testing  and  final  events  at 
San  Diego.  “The  recruits  really  enjoy 
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the  one  week  block  of  training  at 
RFTD,”  said  Gunnery  Sgt.  James  L. 
Linville,  chief  instructor  for  the 
training  office  at  RFTD. 

“When  people  think  of  the  Marine 
Corps,  they  automatically  think  of 
field  training,  live-fire  ranges  and 
camping  out  under  the  stars.  We  do 
it  all  at  RFTD.  For  many  of  the 
recruits,  the  time  spent  at  RFTD  is 
their  first  experience  camping  out, 
especially  the  recruits  from  Chicago, 
Detroit  and  other  metropolitan 
cities,”  the  gunnery  sergeant  added. 

The  recruits  spend  more  than  53 
hours  in  classes  and  practical  ap- 
plication while  at  RFTD.  Some  of 
the  subjects  taught  include  field 
fortifications,  rifle  squads  in  of- 
fensive combat,  mines  and  booby 
traps,  grenades  and  pyrotechnics, 
combat  formations  and  signals,  and 
last  but  not  least,  rifle  squads  in  a 
daylight  attack. 

“Recruits  spend  about  three  hours 


Recruits  go  up  and  over  one  of 
the  obstacles  on  the  con- 
fidence course. 


practicing  rifle  squads  in  a daylight 
attack,”  Gunnery  Sgt.  Linville  said. 
“During  the  attack  training,  the 
recruits  conduct  frontal  (direct 
assault)  and  single  envelopments 
(circling  movements),  and  fire  and 
maneuver  training  (attack  in  leap 
frog  fashion).” 

Upon  completion  of  the  training 
at  RFTD,  the  recruits  again  pack  up 
and  move  out,  this  time  back  to  the 
recruit  depot  to  participate  in  the 
last  portion  of  their  training. 

“The  last  four  weeks  of  Phase  III  is 
the  most  strenuous  portion  of  recruit 
training,”  stated  Staff  Sgt.  Kirk  A. 
Aberg,  the  scheduling  chief  for  the 
Recruit  Training  Regiment  office. 
“This  is  where  the  recruits  par- 
ticipate in  the  four  and  five  mile 
runs,  strength  and  endurance 
course,  water  survival,  obstacle  and 
confidence  courses,  pugil  stick 
fighting,  hand-to-hand  combat, 
rappelling  and  the  final  practical 


Recruits  undergoing  marksmanship  training  take  aim  down  range  on  qualification  day. 
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Recruits  assemble  their  M-16  service  rifles  as  part  of 
the  practical  examination  during  Phase  III. 


Recruits  rappel  down  through  the  “Hell  Hole”  while 
another  recruit  rappels  down  the  side. 


examination.  Phase  III  is  not  only 
designed  to  help  build  the  recruits’ 
strength,  coordination  and  con- 
fidence, but  it  helps  prepare  them 
for  combat  as  well.” 

“Phase  III  showed  us  what  the 
Marines  are  really  all  about,”  said 
Pvt.  Davione  Harvey,  a 19-year-old 
Marine  from  Los  Angeles,  who 
recently  graduated  from  recruit 
training.  “I  especially  enjoyed  the 
portion  where  we  learned  the 
Marine  Corps’  combat  fighting 
techniques.” 

One  of  the  most  important 
portions  of  training  recruits  must 
successfully  pass  before  graduating  is 
the  practical  examination.  The 
examination  tests  the  recruits’ 
knowledge  of  first  aid,  the  assembly 


of  the  M-16  service  rifle,  rank 
structures,  uniform  and  grooming 
regulations,  and  leadership,  as  well 
as  many  other  subjects. 

The  final  morning  of  training  is 
graduation  day;  the  day  the  men 
have  been  waiting  for.  It  is  the 
culmination  of  the  73  day  ordeal 
they  have  studied  and  worked  hard 
for,  and  even  dreamed  about.  It’s  a 
day  that  will  remain  firmly  affixed 
in  each  recruit’s  mind  for  a lifetime; 
the  day  that  they  are  allowed  to 
wear  the  title  of  United  States 
Marines. 


Recruits  carefully  maneuver 
going  through  the  daylight 
assault  course. 
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The  operations  specialist  knows  at 
all  times  exactly  what  the  ship 
or  station  is  doing.  It's  a job 
that  is  challenging  and  requires 
a great  deal  of  responsibility 
for  they  are 

the  eyes  of 
the  Navy 

by  Sgt.  Deb  Tucker 

photos  by  Chief  Petty  Officer  Jerry  Lambert 
and  Sgt.  1st  Class  Roger  Allen 


S uddenly  the  room  darkens. 
Everyone  is  moving  or  talking  at 
once.  It  seems  so  confusing,  yet 
every  member  of  this  highly  trained 
and  organized  team  knows  exactly 
what’s  going  on.  It’s  the  final  week 
of  work  before  graduation  for  the 
students  training  at  the  Operations 
Specialist  Class  “A”  (basic)  School  at 
the  Fleet  Training  Center,  Dam 
Neck,  Va. 

This  mock  demonstration  of  an 
actual  Combat  Information  Center 
(CIC)  is  where  the  air,  surface  and 
subsurface  tactical  situation  is 
plotted,  observed  and  com- 
municated for  either  a ship  or  shore 
station. 

The  ever  increasing  number  of 
students  at  the  school — 800  this  year 
and  1,000  planned  for  1982 — will 
have  received  12  weeks  of  intensive 
training  upon  graduation.  Seven 
weeks  of  classroom  instruction, 
called  the  fundamental  phase,  in 
maneuvering,  security,  naval 
gunfire  support  and  a special 
language  unique  to  the  operations 
specialist  (enabling  a clear,  precise 
communication  to  one  another  and 
other  stations)  begins  the  training. 
The  remaining  weeks  consist  of 
mastering  the  CIC  station’s 
equipment  such  as  radar,  charting 
equipment,  navigation  instruments, 
radio  telephones  and  the  Naval 
Tactical  Data  System — a system 
which  gives  all  the  coordinates 
electronically  that  are  normally 
acquired  manually  aboard  com- 
batant ships. 

The  final  week  of  instruction 
consists  of  a series  of  exercises,  all 
geared  toward  an  actual  situation 
found  in  a working  CIC  station. 
These  mock  demonstrations  help  the 
student  learn  to  perform  under  stress 
and  to  make  immediate  and  correct 
decisions.  This  final  week  also  allows 
the  instructors  to  evaluate  the 
students’  ability  to  perform  in  an 
actual  operation,  reinforcing  the 
students’  confidence  in  their  ability. 

Graduates  of  the  Operations 
Specialists  School  become  proficient 
in  detecting  and  tracking  ships. 
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Aboard  the  USS  Kidd,  radar  is  used  to  distinguish  between  and  identify  ships,  aircraft,  missiles  and  natiu-al  objects. 


aircraft  and  missiles,  as  well  as 
determining  their  distance,  bearing 
and  altitude.  They  learn  to  use  radar 
to  distinguish  between  and  identify 
ships,  aircraft,  missiles  and  natural 
objects  or  disturbances.  They  also 
provide  and  chart  data  for 
navigation  and  plot  tracks  for  air 
and  surface  targets.  In  addition, 
they  operate  radio  telephones  and 
utilize  their  operations  skills  as  part 
of  a search  and  rescue  team. 

All  through  their  training, 
operations  specialists  are  introduced 
to  the  importance  of  teamwork.  Lt. 
Wayne  Hamilton,  officer-in-charge 
of  the  Operations  Specialist  Class  “A” 
School,  Dam  Neck  stated,  “The  CIC 
consists  of  a group  of  individuals 
working  as  a team  dependent  upon 
each  other.  Each  member  of  that 
team  must  be  proficient  in  not  only 
the  job  he  or  she  is  doing,  but  also  in 
every  other  member’s  job.  Without  a 
properly  trained  CIC  team,  a ship  or 


A student  operations  specialist  plots 
tracks  for  air  and  surface  targets. 


station  cannot  properly  perform  its 
mission.  It  takes  a quick  mind,  the 
ability  to  make  split  second  decisions 
and  a calm  disposition  to  work  in 
CIC.” 

Master  Chief  Petty  Officer  Walter 
Smith,  the  regimental  adjutant  and 
senior  instructor  at  the  school 
commented,  “The  operations 
specialist  knows  at  all  times  exactly 
what  his  ship  or  station  is  doing.  It’s 
a job  that  is  challenging,  requires  a 
great  deal  of  responsibility  and  is 
never  boring.” 

Once  at  their  new  duty  stations, 
graduates  immediately  put  to  use  all 
the  training  they  have  received. 
Promotions  are  attained  quickly  in 
this  field,  based  on  the  Navy’s  and 
Coast  Guard’s  need  for  operations 
specialists,  and  an  individual’s 
ability  to  perform.  This  field  is 
offering  increased  opportunities  for 
women  as  the  Navy  and  Coast 
Guard’s  need  for  women  aboard 
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In  a Command  Information  Center 
data  is  commimicated  with  a 
language  unique  to  operations 
specialists. 

non-combatant  ships  increases. 
Enlistment  bonuses  of  up  to  $16,000 
are  available  for  reenlistment  in  this 
field. 

The  petty  officer  ranks  and  above 
are  qualified  to  apply  for  more 
advanced  courses  in  order  to 
specialize  in  one  of  the  many  facets 
of  their  rating.  These  advanced 
courses  are  taught  at  Dam  Neck, 
located  five  miles  from  Virginia 
Beach,  Va.,  and  are  available 
throughout  the  operations  specialist 
career. 

Individuals  considering  the 
operations  specialist  field  should  have 
an  interest  in  ideas  and  information, 
and  be  able  to  express  themselves 
clearly  in  speaking  and  writing.  A 
good  memory,  the  ability  to  do 
repetitive  tasks,  perform  detailed 
work  and  keep  accurate  records  is 
also  important,  as  well  as  manual 
dexterity  and  the  ability  to  work  as  a 
team  member. 

Lt.  Keith  Highfill  is  the  CIC 
officer  aboard  the  Guided  Missile 
Destroyer  USS  Kidd,  homeported  in 
Norfolk,  Va.  “I’m  responsible  for  the 
collection,  processing,  display  and 
dissemination  of  information,  the 
operation  of  the  equipment  and 
managing  personnel  aboard  the  USS 
Kidd,”  he  said.  “This  ship  has  the 
capability  to  defend  a whole  task 
force  with  long  range  weapons  on 
the  surface,  subsurface  and  in  the 
air.  The  decisions  made  concerning 
this  ship  are  dependent  upon  the 
information  we  collect  in  this 
station.” 

Petty  Officer  2nd  Class  Ronald 
Jones  serving  aboard  the  USS  Kidd 
stated,  “I  enjoy  the  experience  I am 
receiving  in  this  job;  it’s  great.  I 
especially  like  the  fact  that  now  I am 
an  ASAC  (anti-submarine  air 
controller).  We  control  the 
helicopters  and  fixed  wing  aircraft 

Radar  enables  the  operations 
specialists  to  detect  and  track  ships, 
aircraft  and  missiles. 


plus  the  submarines,  and  as  an 
ASAC,  I get  a little  more  mobility 
and  experience.  I have  been  to  some 
of  the  advanced  schools  and  am 
scheduled  to  go  to  the  Air  Intercept 
Controller  school.  For  Navy  pur- 
poses I wiU  then  be  dual  qualified  as 
an  air  traffic  controller.” 

Jones  went  on  to  say,  “I  know 
once  I leave  the  Navy  I will  have  the 
experience  I need  to  get  a good  job. 
Some  of  my  friends  have  gotten  out 
and  have  good  jobs  in  the  computer 
fields.” 

“The  only  bad  part  about  this  job 
is  being  on  a ship . I have  to  be  away 
from  my  family,”  he  said. 
“Sometimes  that  can  be  pretty  hard 


Plotting  is  one  way  operations 
specialists  collect  information. 


on  me.  During  operations  it  can  get 
pretty  rough  too,  we  can  work  24  to 
36  hours  at  a stretch.” 

“The  CIC  is  where  everything 
happens.  We  have  to  be  right  on  top 
of  it  every  second.  All  and  all 
though,  I really  like  my  job  and  the 
experience  is  really  worthwhile,” 
Jones  added. 

Opportunities  to  see  the  world, 
advance  rapidly  and  receive  a lot  of 
job  satisfaction  are  available  for  the 
career  operations  specialist  staying 
with  the  service.  It  takes  a lot  of 
energy,  responsibility  and  job 
education  to  make  the  grade,  but  it’s 
a job  you  can  really  sink  your  eyes, 
ears  and  mind  into. 


Tactical  information  and  movements  concerning  ships,  aircraft  and  other  objects  is  displayed  in  order  to  ensure 
accurate  decisions. 
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